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THE MORAL VALUE OF PATRIOTISM 
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A nation is more than a group of 
people living under a government and 
occupying a certain area. Of this we are 
sure. Yet just how to define the word 
lies beyond our power. Nationality is 
as shy of definition as life itself. In 
many cases it seems to express a common 
descent and inheritance of the same cus- 
toms; but some who share these inheri- 
tances, like the Slavs, have no political 
unity. Sometimes, as in the United 
States, it is the expression of political 
unity, where there is no community of 
origin. Sometimes political history, ori- 
gin, and community of cultural inheri- 
tances go to make up national feeling, as 
in the case of France, England, and 
Japan, although even in these countries 
each population may be traced back to 
different ethnic stocks. Modern nations 
have their history, but they themselves 
are more than history. In them all 
there is the plus element of what for lack 
of a better term may be called a national 
spirit. As President Faunce has so well 
said, "Nationality is a collective mem- 
ory and a collective hope." Yet when 
we undertake to analyze and describe 
this spirit we find ourselves again in- 
volved in a maze of forces crossing and 
recrossing one another, by no means easy 
to combine either in logic or in fact. 

In treating of a nation we thus have to 
deal with an entity which is more or less 
logically arbitrary, but virtually real. 
France, for example, for centuries slowly 
evolved from a group of feudal states at 



last to find a unity in a constitution. 
But France to the Frenchman — and 
nowadays to the world — stands for some- 
thing vastly more than a political unity. 
It has a place and a mission in the 
world to which its government is almost 
incidental. Similarly in the case of Ger- 
many. The German Empire as a politi- 
cal unity is vastly less important than 
das Deutschtum. 

So it comes to pass that loyalty to 
one's nation is vastly more inclusive than 
loyalty to one's government. True, 
when as in the case of Germany a govern- 
ment is set forth as the state and 
makes its own ambitions and policies the 
guiding forces within the group which it 
rules, it becomes the object of loyalty. 
But the nation, whatever may be its con- 
stitutional aspect, is more than its gov- 
ernment. Loyalty to one's nation — or 
when government is imperfect or lacking, 
one's people — which is the only workable 
definition of patriotism, is on the one 
side a sort of property right in a social 
inheritance, and on the other side an 
idealistic devotion to the mission which 
its citizens believe is the duty of a state 
to perform. 

It follows, therefore, that patriotism 
gets its highest moral value not from 
itself as a state of soul. Patriotism no 
more than sincerity is a guaranty of wis- 
dom. Its moral values are derived from 
the significance of the nation. If this 
significance be morally indefensible, 
patriotism becomes a menace. If the 
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political, economic, and international 
policies of a nation are those which are 
morally justifiable, patriotism is an 
evangel of peace and justice. 

I 

Yet at the outset of any attempt to 
estimate the worth of patriotism we are 
met by the denial of the legitimacy of the 
feeling itself. Nor is this denial that of 
the famous — and too often misunder- 
stood — saying of Samuel Johnson, " Pa- 
triotism is the last recourse of scoun- 
drels." It involves the legitimacy of 
nationalism itself. Radical democracy 
rejects patriotism because it is loyalty to 
a national destiny. The socialist is an 
anti-nationalist. The line of cleavage 
which he would establish runs between 
economic classes and not between politi- 
cal entities. To that end he would 
abolish national loyalties. In the same 
proportion as loyalty to the nation de- 
velops, the follower of Marx sees danger 
to the development of class conscious- 
ness. Three-quarters of a century ago 
Marx proclaimed the revolutionary doc- 
trine that patriotism and a sense of 
national unity are the survival of a 
doomed bourgeois order, a superstition 
born of the deception of the proletariat 
in the interest of their subjection to the 
bourgeoisie. In its place he would have 
established an internationalism based on 
the world-wide union of workingmen. 
From the point of view of Marxian so- 
cialism fraternity is identical with a 
united proletariat and the breaking down 
of national units. Just how this world 
wide unity of the working classes is to be 
accomplished, just what the future is to 
furnish in place of nations, socialism has 
not ventured to set forth in any thor- 



oughly constructive program. It is con- 
tent for the present to emphasize the 
negative side of progress and the de- 
struction of existing social and economic 
institutions, relegating social reorganiza- 
tion to social revolution itself. Theo- 
retically, therefore, orthodox socialism 
is opposed to war and to nationality 
as the great danger to proletarian soli- 
darity. In actual practice, however, 
nationalism has proved too strong for the 
socialistic movement. German social- 
ists have supported the war of the Ho- 
henzollerns, and other socialists have 
rallied to the support of the nations to 
which they belong. 

All this, however, with two outstand- 
ing exceptions. The first exception is 
that of the bolshevik socialism of Russia. 
How far this movement has been fi- 
nanced by Germany is still a matter of 
conjecture. At all events it has helped 
Germany beyond calculation. Its 
champions, however, are consistent 
Marxians in their pacifism. They have 
naively sought to attach to themselves 
the working classes of Germany and 
Austria, and have brought about a 
national debacle under the guise of pro- 
letarian solidarity. Their red flag flying 
above their embassy in Berlin is a 
flaunting of a fatal internationalism in 
the face of anti-democratic autocracy. 
Universal democracy as truly as Russia 
is paying the fearful price of the effort 
of idealistic sheep to convert materialistic 
wolves. Brest-Litovsk is the appalling 
reductio ad absurdum of anti-nationalism. 
Promises of a socialist Utopia have been 
fulfilled in German conquest. For Ger- 
man socialists of the majority group, so 
far from uniting with their bolshevik 
brothers in a proletarian world-order, 
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have supported the Hohenzollern autoc- 
racy in the dismemberment of Russia. 

The second exception is that of Ger- 
man socialists in the United States. 
Here the movement has been so thor- 
oughly organized by German sympathi- 
zers that it has become the outstanding 
center of opposition to war by the United 
States against Germany. Masquerading 
as opposition to war itself, national- 
istic tendencies in Germany have re- 
expressed themselves among German 
socialists in the United States. The 
St. Louis vote of the socialist party has 
expressed the attitude of Teutonic so- 
cialism. Non-socialist Germans in the 
political campaigns have attached them- 
selves to socialistic opposition to a war 
with Germany. In their secret propa- 
ganda socialists have favored Germany 
on the ground that the German govern- 
ment was more friendly to the working 
people than the free government of 
America. Patriotism has persisted, but 
it is the German and not the American 
patriotism. Those who have been sus- 
pected of being leaders of American 
patriotism have been excluded from 
socialistic groups. Organized social- 
ism in America has turned itself into 
anti-Americanism, condemning a war of 
national self-protection and pleading for 
peace in speech self-betrayed by its Ger- 
man accent. The situation is too plain 
to need argument. The loyal socialists 
of the United States are those who have 
broken with the socialistic party because 
they have seen the danger which German 
success threatens to a democratic move- 
ment. The bolsheviki may be sincere; 
the German socialist of America is dis- 
loyal. 

This sinister situation doubtless is 
already being controlled by the rise of a 



new patriotism which properly discrimi- 
nates between a nation where socialism 
is not democratic, and nations that favor 
democracy without being socialistic. 

The issue grows clearer everyday: Is 
nationalism indeed a curse ? Is patriot- 
ism indeed a virtue ? That international 
crimes have been wrought in the name 
of nationalism must be admitted. In 
the name of patriotism strong nations 
have oppressed the weak. National 
pride has given countenance to national 
aggression and brutality. National ego- 
tism made Continental Europe an armed 
camp and drenched whole territories with 
blood of helpless peoples. Germans, 
Magyars, Russians, and Turks, not to 
mention others, have slaughtered mil- 
lions for their own ends. All this and 
more must be admitted as legitimate 
charges against nationalism and patriot- 
ism of a certain sort. 

But it does not follow that national- 
ism and patriotism of another sort are 
of necessity evil. All intelligent patriots 
must have sympathy with many of the 
ideas which socialist internationalism 
seeks to embody. But the central aim 
of socialism, the world-wide solidarity of 
the proletariat and the abolition of 
nationalities, is a reform against history. 
The chief elements of modern civilization 
have been very intimately connected 
with national groups. Civilization is a 
compound of national achievements. 
Each nation — using that term in a broad 
sense— has been a laboratory in which 
definite cultural ideas have been devel- 
oped. It is a commonplace that Egypt, 
Judea, Greece, and Rome, each in its 
creative national epoch, perfected some 
cultural element which social evolution 
has incorporated and placed at the dis- 
posal of the entire world. Modern 
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nations just as truly have their contribu- 
tions to make to world-life. Without 
the national life the rights of the indi- 
vidual now so outstanding in democratic 
states would never have come into exist- 
ence. Personal liberty is impossible 
without the protection of the state. 
Differences in state life enable citizens 
of one nation to possess rights which are 
forbidden to citizens of another nation. 
If it had possessed no national life, how 
would it have been possible for the 
American state to work out its charac- 
teristic contributions to human welfare — 
the identification of citizenship with the 
state, the right of private initiative, the 
equality of opportunity, the elevation of 
women into the full rights of persons, the 
extension of education and the growth of 
religious liberty, the growing recognition 
of economic freedom and self-direction 
of the working classes, the protection of 
weaker nations, and the regard for inter- 
national law and arbitration? These 
inestimably precious advantages have 
been made possible by national democ- 
racy. To expect a reconstruction of 
human life in a world-state is to confess 
subjection to impracticable dreams. The 
fate of Russian radicalism in its dealing 
with Germany is a warning against en- 
thusiasm for paper Utopias. 

Unless history is about to reverse its 
tendencies it is the nation upon which 
we must build the future. Universal 
human welfare will result from co- 
operative nationalism. Great empires 
have not been possible since the rise of 
nations. The Roman Empire was able 
to produce an extraordinarily efficient 
type of internal organization and to con- 
tinue through centuries of warfare be- 
cause it did not have to face the problems 
of creative nations. The peoples it con- 



trolled had no further contribution to 
make to history, no traditions for which 
their citizens were ready to die. It was 
better for them to enjoy the Roman 
peace as subjects than to attempt revolt, 
for they had no national ideals worth 
fighting for. Only in the case of the 
little Jewish state was the Roman Em- 
pire threatened by a serious revolt. That 
is to say, there was no worthful patriot- 
ism because the nations had ceased to 
have the power to make contributions 
to human progress. 

When one compares the Roman Em- 
pire with the modern world a difference 
is at once apparent. It was threatened 
by no violated nationalism. Napoleon 
at one time controlled practically the 
entire Continent of Europe. But he was 
attempting to control national powers. 
His empire was short-lived because the 
inner forces of national life were expan- 
sive and yearly increased the strain upon 
the military unity and control which he 
imposed. National life was sooner or 
later bound to express itself in national 
explosions. 

The same thing is even more em- 
phatically true now. If it were con- 
ceivable that the German people could 
establish a military empire like that of 
Napoleon, the rise of national patriotisms 
would sooner or later inaugurate a period 
of rebellion, war, and the re-emergence of 
national units. We can already see this 
in the case of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, where the Poles, Czechs, and Jugo- 
slavs are striving steadily for larger 
national self-existence. They can, of 
course, within certain limits be re- 
strained and coerced, for they have no 
national organization to give direction to 
ethnic loyalty. But an empire composed 
of conquered nations would compress 
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national spirit to the point where 
violent disintegration would certainly 
appear. Militarism can maintain su- 
premacy in a modern world only as long 
as its masters are outside the pale of 
the inevitable development of popular 
rights. The modern democracies are 
anti-militaristic, hostile to wars of con- 
quest, and increasingly mindful of inter- 
national justice. A German world-state 
would fall like any social anachronism. 

Admitting, therefore, that there are 
dangers in patriotism and that nations 
are as yet undoubtedly competitive 
groups, we are all the more concerned 
with the purposes and ideals of nations. 
The danger of patriotism to the world- 
order lies, not in nationality and patriot- 
ism, but in the sort of national policies 
which they represent. If nationality 
and patriotism are to be identified with 
German theories of the state, a German 
national loyalty will result. Nationality 
and patriotism are then undoubted evils 
which ought to be remedied. But a 
nation composed of persons who regard 
national welfare as consistent with the 
welfare of other nations is not a curse. 
Patriotism that prompts a nation to pro- 
tect weaker nations from their stronger 
neighbors and seeks to lead in co- 
operative effort for the welfare of human- 
ity is the promise of a new and better 
world-order. 

Can patriotism thus be made a co- 
operative rather than a belligerent vir- 
tue? Or in the age which is to come 
after the war must we expect a develop- 
ment of militaristic patriotism? Will 
the defeat of Germany mean what the 
success of Germany would mean ? Is the 
world to become a group of mutually 
antagonistic political units each seeking 



its own advantage at the expense of 
others? Evidently these questions strike 
through economics and politics into 
the substratum of moral character of 
the nations themselves. On the answer 
given largely hangs our faith in the 
future. 

II 

To estimate the relative dangers and 
advantages of patriotism we must deal 
with historical tendencies rather than 
academic definitions. Only by a survey 
of human experience can we clearly ap- 
preciate the worth of the patriotism of 
democracy. 

Patriotism as a loyalty to national 
ideals is the product of the rise of modern 
nations. In the Roman Empire there 
was, it is true, an advance toward this 
conception in which the state rather than 
the monarch was the center of loyalty. 
To be a Roman citizen was to be some- 
thing more than a subject of the Roman 
emperor. It was to share in legal privi- 
leges and to become a partner in a history 
that had given birth to law and order as 
well as to military conquests. In this 
the national pride of the Roman was 
different from that of the Greek. Greece, 
although in Aristotle producing the great 
philosopher of the state and in the Mace- 
donian Alexander the first man who 
dreamed of an empire more than mili- 
tary, had no collective memory or hope 
of a united Greek nation. In Greece as 
in the Eastern world men were prouder 
of their cities than of their country. The 
Athenian and the Spartan, the Theban 
and the Corinthian, were ready to say 
with the man of Tarsus, "I am a citizen 
of no mean city." But the one no more 
than the other could recall an imperial 
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solidarity like that which the genius of 
Rome bequeathed to the Mediterranean 
basin. In this municipal patriotism 
there were many things which were 
noble, and there were incentives to self- 
devotion; but the failure to achieve a 
Greek nation prevented that intense love 
of a national entity which characterized 
Roman literature and Roman expansion. 
The Greeks formed colonies which, it is 
true, had a high degree of unity of cul- 
ture, but no national nor imperial unity. 
The Roman colony was a part of the 
Roman state. The Roman citizen in 
Asia or Gaul, in Egypt or in Britain, was 
a citizen of an ever-present state quick 
to defend its citizens from danger and to 
punish those who injured them in person 
or estate. This sense of solidarity was 
radically different from the old tribal 
unity with its blood feuds. It was a 
genuine political conception. 

But it was possessed of an inherent 
weakness. It could not inspire national 
self-sacrifice. In the days of the Repub- 
lic Roman citizens were ready to sacrifice 
and die for their expanding city-state. 
Under the Empire they hired soldiers to 
defend their frontiers and lived securely 
in a disarmed world. The literature of 
even the Golden Age of the Roman Em- 
pire is singularly lacking in that viril note 
that sounds in the literature of modern 
states. Vergil appreciated the Golden 
Age which had come, and uttered his 
beautiful panegyrics upon the services of 
Augustus. His successors were equally 
thankful for the peace which the world 
could hardly understand, but even in the 
philosophy of men like Seneca no note of 
sacrifice, no appeal for political reforms, 
gives seriousness to their complacency. 
In the letters of a cosmopolitan like Pliny 



admiration for the emperor and business- 
like discussion of administration give no 
hint of a readiness to befriend the ideals 
of a state beyond a keen appreciation of 
the obligations to maintain order and 
forestall anything like social discontent. 

One cannot help feeling that the his- 
tory of the later Empire is the outcome of 
this attitude of mind. The social organi- 
zation of the Empire based on the labor 
of slaves, its unwieldy extent, the diver- 
sity of component peoples lacking the 
unifying influence of suffrage, had within 
it no singleness of soul which could lead 
its citizens to a united defense of its insti- 
tutions. Those centuries of disintegra- 
tion in which the East split from the 
West, and the West was dismembered by 
the incoming of hordes of armed immi- 
grants, might have been foretold by the 
absence of a genuine patriotism. Pride 
in one's country based upon the achieve- 
ments of a government in which one has 
no part is a poor substitute for a loyalty 
to ideals which a nation as a whole em- 
bodies and champions. 

So it came to pass that patriotism 
even in the Roman sense of the term 
disappeared from the earth during the 
centuries which followed the barbarian 
invasions. Europe reverted to the older 
local and personal loyalty. The feudal 
social order that emerged in Western 
Europe had little of true patriotism in it. 
There was, it is true, a romantic chivalry, 
the quick response of vassal and villein 
to the support of their lord, but in the 
place of a state there emerged countless 
groups, most of them small, in which life 
centered around a feudal lord, and social 
solidarity found its most effective ex- 
pression in the respect paid the honor of 
superiors. The so-called Holy Roman 
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Empire that hovered over this feudal 
confusion never was able to evoke any- 
thing like patriotic allegiance. The 
theory left no place for citizenship, for 
whatever authority it claimed descended 
upon it from heaven instead of coming to 
its emperor from citizens loyal to a state. 
True, there were the beginnings of ethnic 
solidarities, but the prevailing political 
note even in the emerging middle class 
was municipal rather than national. 
There was no Italy, or Germany, or 
France, nor, until the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, a Spain. There were 
kingdoms which, had the course of his- 
tory run differently, might have devel- 
oped into nations; but states, and in 
consequence patriotism, in the modern 
sense of the word, were lacking. 

In one state only can there be fairly 
well said to have been a steady develop- 
ment of a national patriotism, and that 
state was England. The reason for this 
distinctive characteristic of English his- 
tory is not difficult to find. In England 
the people as such gradually gained a 
recognizable share in the government of 
their land. The thirteenth century for 
a while gave promise of a genuine con- 
stitutional monarchy. The fact that 
this was lost in the struggle between the 
feudal houses of England and in the all 
but complete autocracy of the Tudors 
could only serve to check the develop- 
ment. Englishmen had rights as Eng- 
lishmen. The English people gradually 
grew into the possession of a national 
consciousness. And as the little island 
kingdom fought for its very existence 
against the rich and powerful new states 
on the Continent, there developed an 
attitude of mind which was more than 
the pride of the Spaniard in Spain. It 



was a sense of national solidarity, of 
national future, and of national duty. 
As compared with this English patriot- 
ism the contemporary loyalty of French- 
men and the almost tribal loyalty of the 
innumerable German states appear of a 
different order. Nationalities grew on 
the Continent, but it was the nineteenth 
century that evolved the quality of 
patriotism which marks the constitu- 
tional states of Italy and France. In 
Russia the serfs had no nation to which 
they could be loyal, and the Little Father 
at Petrograd was an all but mythical 
figure, loyalty to whom was hardly more 
than a survival of the tribal loyalty of the 
past. In Germany there were Prussians, 
Saxons, and Bavarians. It required 
time and the blood-and-iron policy of 
Bismarck to bring into actual expression 
a public mind that could in any true 
sense be called German. 

When nations emerged, religious life 
was identified with this new national 
patriotism. The reformation produced 
national churches which served to 
intensify the exclusiveness of such gov- 
ernmental unities as had appeared. 
Religious liberty was all but unknown. 
The citizens of England had their state- 
church, and the same was true of 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, Prus- 
sians, Saxons, Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes. That the state-church tended 
to produce a strictly national patriotism 
doubtless was true, but it also tended to 
limit this nationalism both in boundary 
and in outlook. The citizen was re- 
quired to show loyalty, not only to his 
sovereign, but also to his church. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies furnish abundant illustration of 
patriotism born of egoistic nationalism. 
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In that century it is difficult to discover 
among the nations any dominant sense 
of mission of service to the world. It 
was a period of national expansion. 
Each nation regarded war as a desirable 
means of national growth. Conquest 
was regarded without discussion as legiti- 
mate. Each nation grew by taking from 
other nations such territory and popula- 
tion as it was able to win. The bound- 
aries of different states from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century were constantly 
changing. A strongly centralized power 
like France was able to expand at the 
expense of the smaller states about it. 
The policy of Louis XIV was that of self- 
aggrandizement. So was that of Freder- 
ick II of Prussia. Wars were made by a 
ruling family in much the same way as a 
modern business house undertakes to 
absorb the trade of its competitors. The 
idea of international law, although it had 
begun to take shape in the works of 
men like Grotius, possessed little or no 
influence. Witness the strange negotia- 
tions between England and the Dutch 
Republic. The only loyalty which could 
be expected of Frenchmen and Prussians 
was that of obedience to masters over 
whom they had no control. They were 
cannon-fodder and tillers of the soil. 
The absence of constitutional limitations 
upon the sovereign made it quite impos- 
sible for peoples, even had they pos- 
sessed any definite sense of a common 
human duty, to express themselves. 
Prussians and Frenchmen could be 
proud of their victories, but loyalty 
raised no question of national morality. 
What was true of France and Prussia 
was true of every other nation in Europe. 
Even in England, where the people had 



some share in the government, the idea 
of a morality which was superior to the 
ambitions of national policy in dealing 
with the rest of the world was not evi- 
dent. The Commonwealth under Crom- 
well, though it had more theology, had 
no higher sense of national obligation 
than the absolute monarchy of the Bour- 
bons. Yet the beginnings of a higher 
patriotism are to be discerned even in 
these centuries. For it was then that 
America began to make its contribution 
to national idealism. 

The organization of English colonies 
served to lay the foundations for a 
broader conception of national mission. 
Although the colonies themselves were 
jealous of each other, and in some cases 
engaged in actual war, there were devel- 
oping within them moral elements which 
were destined to lay the foundations both 
in precedent and in theory for an exten- 
sion of moral sanctions to national poli- 
cies, and thus to give rise to a new and 
better patriotism. 

Why the American colonies should be 
the pioneers in this new field is not hard 
to discover. They had been established 
in large measure by Englishmen who had 
come to the new world for the enjoyment 
of what they believed to be rights. At 
home they found such enjoyment limited 
by the traditions and the institutions of 
a state in which the power of a king, 
aristocracy, and church were little 
limited by anything like a popular will. 
The rights of Englishmen, however, had 
already begun to acquire a real content, 
and when, as Englishmen sought the 
enjoyment of still other rights, they 
were transferred to America they 
rapidly tended to become regarded as 
natural rights of men. For the rights 
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of Englishmen gave rise to the doc- 
trines of natural rights. 

It seems to be universally true that 
where an idea of rights originates in a 
social order it comes as an expansion of 
rights already partly enjoyed. To ex- 
pand such rights was the aim of the 
eighteenth century. The first stage in 
America and England — the only lands 
in which popular rights were in any real 
sense obtained — was that of a struggle 
to acquire and enjoy privileges which 
seemed to be properly the people's, but 
in actual practice had been monopo- 
lized by privileged classes. When, as 
within the American colonies, there was 
a practical universality of such rights as 
properly belong to Englishmen, without 
the sense of exclusion from the enjoy- 
ment of other rights enjoyed by privi- 
leged classes, the idea of rights belonging 
to men but not to particular classes, was 
not slow in finding expression. Such 
development, though aided by the popu- 
lar philosophy of the day, found largest 
opportunity for political expression in the 
American colonies. The compact made 
by the humble Pilgrims on the "May- 
flower" was in germ a modern democ- 
racy. But the rights which this compact 
expressed were those then already en- 
joyed, though only in part, by English- 
men. And what was thus expressed in 
something like actual constitutional form 
in the American colonies was at the same 
time developing in the political thought 
of England and was moving over into the 
field of French philosophy. That is to 
say, the idea of rights which had been 
worked out in the actual experience of 
Englishmen was given a theoretical basis 
anH expression by English philosophers, 
like Hooker and Locke, and bv their 



followers on the Continent. Political 
practice and social theory reinforced each 
other and made possible the era of revolu- 
tions in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Wherever during that period 
any people found itself capable of break- 
ing down the wall of partition between 
those who had rights and those who 
sought for them, the extension of such 
rights as liberty and political equality 
became identified with national mission. 
Here was a new patriotism. This was 
particularly true in the case of the United 
States of America and France, the two 
countries in which a privileged class was 
declared to be contrary to the funda- 
mental notion of the nation. 

Ill 
It is well, however, to keep clearly in 
mind the difference between the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the French Revo- 
lution. In America the Revolution 
consisted in the break with English 
political control. It involved no social 
change or destruction of political ideals 
in the colonies themselves. The Consti- 
tution of the United States was a codifi- 
cation and institutionalizing of political 
and social precedents already in exis- 
tence. The right of the people to control 
the monarch was already recognized in 
English politics, although within a lim- 
ited field. The substitution of the popu- 
lar for royal sovereignty in America had 
practically already been accomplished 
before 1776, and the achievement of po- 
litical independence involved no destruc- 
tion of the idea of sovereignty which 
thirteen political entities transferred to 
the Federal Union formed in 1 787. The 
thirteen individual patriotisms were not 
altogether destroyed, but supplemented, 
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and in the triumph of the indivisibility 
of the Federal Union in the war of 1861- 
65 became fused in a genuinely national 
patriotism. 

In France on the other hand there was 
of necessity a destruction of political and 
social institutions. The new national 
consciousness involved a reorganization 
of the entire national life. Feudal privi- 
leges and the monarchy itself were abol- 
ished. The lands of the church were 
nationalized and distributed among the 
citizens. The mass of Frenchmen who 
had had no share in the government were 
given participation in new national life 
through suffrage. Utterly new political 
institutions were established, destroyed, 
and re-established without continuing an 
earlier course of constitutional develop- 
ment. 

In both the American colonies and 
France the unification of a genuinely 
national spirit was accompanied by dis- 
orders, and because of inexperience in 
self-government in France by great suf- 
fering. But in both alike a political 
liberty purchased at the expense of revo- 
lution gave to the people a sense of 
national mission which has never been 
lost. They were patriots who were loyal 
to a nation that had ideals that other 
nations needed. Both felt that they 
possessed the duty of inducing other 
nations to establish for themselves the 
state of affairs which revolution had 
brought. The fact that the new nation 
of the United States was separated from 
the rest of the world by an ocean on the 
East and an unexplored continent on the 
West served to prevent any attempt to 
spread the gospel of liberty by force of 
arms. But the general social law that a 
creative social mind finds its expression 



at the point where a nation has developed 
the largest efficiency holds true. The 
American colonies never developed a 
large military efficiency, but did possess 
at the time of the Revolution a very 
decided commercial and religious effi- 
ciency. Thus on this side of the Atlantic 
the new liberty found expression largely 
in the field of commerce and the church 
and the closely allied field of education; 
and the new nation entered almost im- 
mediately upon that particular type 
of development which resulted in the 
United States of today. Its patriotism, 
therefore, while it made America always 
ready to recognize a similar movement 
in European countries, never included 
the duty of the extension of liberty to 
other lands by force of arms. Patriot- 
ism, in the sense of loyalty to a national 
mission, was unmilitary and through- 
out the entire history of the United 
States has opposed military establish- 
ments and military preparedness com- 
mensurate with the growth of national 
power. In this sense it is undoubtedly 
historically correct to say that militarism 
and patriotism in the United States have 
been and are two mutually antagonistic 
conceptions. 

In France on the other hand the neces- 
sity of defending the results of the Rev- 
olution which had brought about the 
destruction of the social order led to 
the development of military efficiency. 
The period during which the nation re- 
founded itself was marked, not by the 
development of commerce and religious 
liberty, but by the necessary rise of 
military leaders. A sense of national 
mission involved the extension of consti- 
tutional rights to other nations by force 
of conquest, and Napoleon was its natural 
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fruitage. The early campaigns of the 
French under the leadership of Napoleon 
were avowedly for the purpose of extend- 
ing liberty to other people. The fact 
that such a crusade resulted in an empire 
should not obscure the fact that the 
success of Napoleon also assured the 
extension of new legal and political con- 
ceptions over the Continent of Europe. 
But the outcome was an increase of mili- 
tary preparations. The inevitable result 
of reliance upon military supremacy was 
soon apparent in Europe, and in the 
place of the peaceful and contagious 
spread of political liberty there followed 
the subjection of European states to a 
military empire. Patriotism, which at 
the start among the French was an un- 
questionable devotion to the vision of 
free peoples, was transformed into a 
short-lived loyalty to a military state. 
This state fell in a few years because its 
very success had induced a new group of 
national patriotisms, each one of which 
was given its content by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the people, whom a com- 
mon danger had aroused to a new sense 
of national significance and a new effort 
for national self -protection. The new 
patriotism overcame the mighty attempt 
to revert to military autocracy. 

These two illustrations might suffice 
to bear out the fact that with the period 
of revolutions we enter upon an era in 
which there emerged genuine patriotisms 
in the sense of loyalty to nations each 
with its own particular mission in life. 
Other illustrations might easily be found, 
but of them all it is necessary to mention 
only the outstanding instance of Eng- 
land. There the extension of the idea of 
the rights of Englishmen found its par- 
ticular expression at the point of Eng- 



land's greatest historical significance, 
namely the development of constitutional 
government. Since the eighteenth cen- 
tury England has never undertaken to 
expand by the conquest of European 
or other politically self-sufficient states. 
It has established colonies and gained 
the control of states which, lacking effi- 
cient government, furnished commercial 
opportunities. As a result, during the 
last hundred and fifty years the English 
people have organized great democracies 
in Canada, Australasia, and latterly in 
Africa. Its sense of national mission has 
been at once that of loyalty to self- 
government in its colonies and adminis- 
trative betterment of peoples who were 
not possessed of the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tions. But even among these latter 
peoples, as in the case of India, there has 
been an increasing recognition of the 
rights of the people of the conquered ter- 
ritories to an increasing share in the 
administration of their affairs. The pa- 
triotism of Englishmen, therefore, like 
that of Americans and Frenchmen, has 
recognized that their country has a role 
to play in history looking toward the 
extension of the rights of the individual. 
The loyalty of the Englishman to his 
country has been expressed, it is true, 
more than once in the form of imperial- 
ism, but this imperialism itself has 
carried in its heart something vastly 
more than superimposed sovereignty or 
the enforced subjection of non-English 
people to English social ideals. The 
development of democracy in England 
has been steady, and with it has gone the 
abolition of slavery, the emancipation of 
women, the extension of education and 
suffrage, and the sharing of governmental 
functions. And with this developing 
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democracy has gone a reconstruction of 
the British sense of national mission to 
protect weak nations and deal fairly with 
rival nations. 

IV 

It was in America that the new patri- 
otism ceased to be ecclesiastical. Even 
in England the rise of religious indepen- 
dency was for generations handicapped 
by the identification of national and 
ecclesiastical interests. The Act of Con- 
formity and the entire policy of the 
Stuart family served, however, to inten- 
sify the struggle between national loyalty 
and ecclesiastical uniformity. In no 
other nation was there a similar struggle. 

How rapid would have been the rise 
of national constitutionalism had reli- 
gious nonconformity advanced more 
rapidly in England, it is hard to say; but 
as it was, the English colonies freed pa- 
triotism from subjection to ecclesiastical 
control. True, with the exception of 
the thirteen American colonies, English 
patriotism has developed into that of a 
co-operative world-state. And it is not 
beyond the range of possibility that this 
sense of British solidarity, which today 
characterizes Canada and Australasia, 
might have continued in America if Eng- 
lish toryism had not been given tempo- 
rary power by the German junkerism of 
the House of Hanover. But as history 
developed, the English people in America 
first developed a patriotism which was 
genuinely national and religiously free, 
developing its own moral inhibitions and 
sanctions unrestrained by state-churches. 

The nineteenth century saw this patri- 
otism first worked out in the laboratory 
of Anglo-Saxon constitutional history on 
both sides of the Atlantic spread through- 
out the world. France after the Revolu- 



tion increasingly embodied this idea of 
personal liberty in its national ideals, but 
until the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury no other great nation included 
within its patriotism similar ideals. 
Then for the first time in history there 
was to be seen the emergence of a demo- 
cratic patriotism. Under Victor Eman- 
uel, Italy joined the founders of the new 
epoch, and in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth and through the twentieth cen- 
tury nation after nation has developed in 
Europe a patriotism of like character. 
The patriotism of the Japanese developed 
constitutional government and religious 
liberty; China under the pressure of the 
world-spirit cast off its monarchy and 
has begun the development of a patriot- 
ism that includes a national ideal as dis- 
tinguished from the older pride in a past. 
Only in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, 
and in Turkey has the old type of patriot- 
ism, which consists in loyalty to a 
divinely established, irresponsible mon- 
archy bent on the conquest, persisted 
without serious modifications. 

It is not of liberty that the German 
patriot boasts, but of his Kultur, de- 
fended and enforced by arms. And 
when Kultur is described by its evange- 
lists it is seen to be a patriotism center- 
ing about a state relying upon military 
power rather than regard for personal, 
rights. 

V 

Thus in our day there appear two 
types of patriotism, that of democracy 
and that of autocracy. By their morals 
as by their history shall they be judged! 

The patriotism of the democratic 
powers has never been militaristic and 
has taken up the present conflict with 
loathing. The patriotism of the German 
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is essentially militaristic and regards war 
as an integral part of a foreign policy. 
The patriotism of democracy has never 
demanded that its government should 
conquer lands possessed of settled na- 
tional life. It has respected the rights 
of organized nations and has increasingly 
recognized the fact that loyalty to one's 
country involves the recognition of the 
rights of other nations. The patriotism 
of Germany has excluded all such recog- 
nition and has centered itself vigorously 
upon aggressive conquest and an im- 
moral disregard of other nations' well- 
being. Justice, its leaders declare, is a 
civic virtue. "It is foolish," says Karl 
Peters (191 5), "to talk of the rights of 
others; it is foolish to speak of a justice 
that should hinder us from doing to 
others what we ourselves do not wish to 
suffer from them." The supreme de- 
mand of such a patriotism has been for 
the extension of national boundaries, the 
appropriation of other nations' territory, 
the laying of crushing indemnities. The 
patriotism of democracy has sought to 
extend constitutional rights even to those 
less organized peoples over whom its 
power has extended. The patriotism of 
autocracy has subordinated personal 
rights to the power of a state, deriving its 
authority from no other source than in- 
heritance given sanction by an appeal to 
a German God. When the democratic 
patriotism has turned to God, it is to the 
God who rules over other nations, who is 
the God of law and justice. When the 
patriotism of Germany has turned to 
God, it has been to a national god whose 
chief aim is to inspire the courage of those 
who draw the flashing sword and give 
comfort to those who have perished in 
the extension of national power and the 



brutal imposition upon other countries 
of its own national civilization. 

Their conception of national obliga- 
tion and mission has further given to the 
patriotism of free peoples the conviction 
that the relations of nations must ulti- 
mately be based upon mutual recognition 
of national rights and national individu- 
ality. 

Such a development of international 
feeling was inevitable in democracies. A 
patriotism which recognizes the rights of 
one's fellow-citizens is slow to coerce the 
citizens of other nations. Desire for 
conquest may almost be said to be in- 
versely as the extent of a nation's democ- 
ratization. The relations between Great 
Britain, France, and the United States is 
a striking illustration of this fact. For 
more than a hundred years these nations, 
despite the machinations of those who 
desired to see them engaged in a mu- 
tually fatal struggle, have been at peace. 
By this token can we see that democ- 
racies do not deliberately purpose to prey 
upon their neighbors. These nations 
have argued, quarreled, and occasionally 
threatened each other. But they have 
preferred arbitration to war. 

How far the desire to establish some 
other basis than war for the settlement of 
international disputes has spread can be 
seen by a study of international arbitra- 
tion. Up to the outbreak of the war in 
1914 there had been established 208 bi- 
partite treaties and constitutions be- 
tween states. In addition to these there 
had been also one sextuple and one quin- 
tuple, the total number of such treaties 
being equivalent to 233 bipartite treaties. 
Of these four were superseded or had 
failed, leaving a net total of treaties in 
force or expected to be in force of 229. 
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Of these Austria-Hungary had estab- 
lished 8, Germany had established i, 
Bulgaria and Turkey had established 
none. On the other hand, of those now 
allied against the Central Powers, Bel- 
gium had established 14, Brazil 33, 
China 2, Cuba 2, France 16, Great 
Britain 17, Greece 4, Italy 25, Japan 1, 
Portugal 18, Roumania 1, Russia 7, 
Siam 5, and the United States 28. 
Among the European neutrals, Den- 
mark had established 13, Netherlands 7, 
Norway 13, Spain 31, mostly with the 
states of Central and South America, 
Sweden 13, and Switzerland 14. The 
remainder of these treaties had been 
established by the republics of Central 
and South America. In round numbers, 
of the significant nations concerned in 
the present war, the Central Powers had 
established and the Entente Allies 173. 

These figures are eloquent, for this 
new reliance upon arbitration was not 
forced upon unwilling patriots. It sprang 
from their own ideals. Democratic pa- 
triotism has included the recognition of 
the rights of other nationalities. A 
world under the control of this sort of 
patriotism would be a world at peace. 
Differences between nations, as in the 
case of the very important and irritating 
difficulties between the United States 
and Great Britain, would be settled by 
mutual compromise through arbitration. 

That this consummation so devoutly 
to be hoped for has been furthered by the 
present war it is difficult to doubt. A 
League of Nations in the interest of the 
preservation of peace and democratic in- 
stitutions is already in existence. It is 
fighting nations trained in a precisely 
opposite national policy. The difference 
is more than that of constitutional de- 



velopment, for constitutional develop- 
ment is the expression of an inner 
national spirit. The critical position in 
which the world finds itself today is the 
result of an education on the part of the 
German Empire in which patriotism and 
religion are made to perpetuate concep- 
tions of national duty and policy which 
declare wars of conquest whenever cir- 
cumstances make them appear advanta- 
geous. Patriotism of this unethical sort 
has been born of Prussian hatred of popu- 
lar rights. When Bismarck began the 
process of reorganizing Prussia, putting 
her at the head of a union of the German 
states, he could build upon a national 
spirit which had been developing from 
the days of the Great Elector. True, 
outraged by the policy of Napoleon and 
chastened by misfortune, this national 
spirit for a few years had hoped for 
liberalism. The great writers who flour- 
ished in Germany during the oppression 
of the Napoleonic military empire had 
undertaken to give an idealistic and 
broadly human quality to German, and 
particularly Prussian, life. They had 
met with no little success. The spiritual 
renaissance of Prussia during the dark 
days which followed Jena was note- 
worthy above all else for its enthu- 
siasm for the ideals of liberalism which 
had found expression in America, Eng- 
land, and France, but had been prosti- 
tuted by Napoleon to his own ambitions. 
When the Napoleonic Empire fell, all 
Germany was alive with men who looked 
forward to the beginning of a new era. 
Constitutions, although not containing 
any very great amount of political lib- 
erty, had been given to Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Saxony. 
One had been promised in Prussia. The 
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life of the country was full of a noble 
hope. But it amounted to nothing. 
The Hohenzollems would not give rights 
to their nation, and no German people 
dared to acquire popular rights by revo- 
lution. The years that preceded the rise 
of Bismarck are full of a persistent and 
successful attempt on the part of the 
Prussian government to destroy the 
liberal movement within its own bound- 
aries. On several occasions Prussia was 
on the verge of revolution, but the Prus- 
sian people never went to the last ex- 
tremity of conquering their rights. The 
leaders of the liberal movement were 
imprisoned, executed, or fled the country. 
The rise of Bismarck was due to the re- 
pression of constitutionalism and the 
institution of a series of wars which 
brought territorial, political, and eco- 
nomic expansion to Prussia. The ma- 
chinery of education was set in operation 
to produce a patriotism which would be 
ready to justify and follow blindly a 
policy of national aggression. The rise 
of social democracy was opposed bitterly, 
and the franchise was so limited or 
manipulated after the organization of the 
German Empire as to make powerless 
any school of political thought that 
would check the ambitions of Prussia by 
a recognition of the rights of other na- 
tions. Prussia planned to crush France, 
to get control of the Netherlands and the 
mineral deposits of Lorraine ; to break at 
last the British commonwealth; to ap- 
propriate small nations whenever de- 
sired; and then, especially in the last 
twenty years, to put the United States 
"in their place." Parallel with this 
continental policy Prussianized Ger- 
many planned to establish a great co- 
lonial system and to appropriate the 



colonies of other peoples, especially those 
of Holland and Great Britain. 

Such a frankly brutal policy, however, 
had to be justified by some ideal- 
istic appeal. Germans sanctified anti- 
internationalistic patriotism by appeal to 
their Kultur. Germans were instructed 
from infancy to believe in the absolute 
superiority of German civilization. The 
mission of the great Empire they have 
come to believe is to spread this German 
kultur over the world. There is to be 
no policy of kultur without a policy of 
power, declared the manifesto of the 352 
university professors and other intellec- 
tual leaders of Germany in 191 5. The 
justification of military expansion was 
set forth, not only from the necessity of 
commercial expansion and the building 
of a large economic state supported by 
the army, but by the need of enforcing 
the superiority of German methods, art, 
literature, organization, and education 
upon conquered nations by military 
authority. International law became a 
chimera. To offset the rapidly develop- 
ing movement for disarmament and uni- 
versal peace the German government 
spread the illusion of the danger to the 
Fatherland from other nations. Disre- 
garding plain facts in the case — that 
England was without military prepara- 
tion, that France was so affected by 
peace propaganda as to be reducing her 
standing army — the German people were 
taught to believe, not only that they had 
this mission of the forcible extension of 
their own civilization, but also that their 
actual existence as a state was endan- 
gered. The Hague Conference was op- 
posed or hindered, arbitration treaties 
were refused, patriotism and religion 
alike were made militaristic. Even dur- 
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ing the last tragic days before the begin- 
ning of the war, as we know now from 
English sources and the declaration of 
the German ambassador, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, England, so far from seeking to 
injure the influence and crush the expan- 
sion of Germany, had consented to Ger- 
many's having commercial dominance in 
Mesopotamia. 

But all this was concealed, and the 
people were given to understand that 
the Fatherland was in danger. Most of 
the grounds upon which this absurd view 
was taken have been made to disappear, 
some of them by German authors them- 
selves. But the patriotism of the people 
had been so thoroughly shaped by the 
governing house that it was a force to 
which the Hohenzollerns could appeal. 
A great chorus of intellectual and junker 
protestations of loyalty to the German 
Empire broke forth with a loud paean 
of Deutschland tiber 'Alles. The only fair 
way to describe this type of patriotism is 
that it is the old obsession for conquest 
which ruled in Assyria and in Rome, 
masquerading in an appeal to a highly 
organized and stimulated belief in the 
mission of Germany to force its civiliza- 
tion over an unwilling world. Even in 
the spread of Kultur the German state, 
and not human welfare, was the domi- 
nant note in patriotism. 

The difference between the patriotism 
which thus lies back of the German 
policy and that which lies back of 
the Anglo-French-American policy is 
grounded in a difference in the recogni- 
tion of international justice. Demo- 
cratic patriotism has never sought to 
spread by conquest the blessings which 
the various democratic nations possess. 
The United States and Great Britain have 



been the outstanding representatives 
of the spread of Christian civiliza- 
tion through foreign missions. Enor- 
mous sums of money have been raised 
for the purpose of establishing schools 
and churches among non-Christian 
peoples. Such Anglo-American civiliza- 
tion has never been enforced by military 
power. In India the British have been 
particularly sensitive to the prejudices of 
the natives, and in the Philippines, where 
the United States has established itself 
by military power, the people have been 
encouraged and permitted to take over 
an increasing control of political affairs. 
It cannot, of course, be claimed that 
such extension of the best elements of 
our civilization has been conducted with- 
out mistakes. We must admit whatever 
facts go to show that methods have been 
used which are not consistent with the 
ideals for which we have stood. It must 
be admitted that the Germans also have 
to a considerable extent placed missions 
and schools among non-Christian people. 
But the great contrast lies in the general 
policy and tendency which the two types 
of patriotism have set forth — the one 
making central the German state and 
the other the furthering of human rights. 
While the final decision as to the finality 
of the two types of patriotism must be 
left to the arbitrament of the future, it 
is already apparent that the two are 
morally different and lead to radically 
different policies both at home and 
abroad. 

VI 

We may then challenge any man who 
claims to be a patriot to answer this 
question: For what does your nation 
stand ? Does it stand for the imposition 
of a national civilization upon nations 
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whose inhabitants have been killed and 
starved and deported? Does it stand 
for the elevation of force into a religion 
and the organization for war as a legiti- 
mate and inevitable method of national 
expansion ? Or does it stand for liberty 
and opportunity for the individual, the 
right of weak nations to maintain their 
independence and their national tradi- 
tions, the submission of international dis- 
putes to arbitration, and the hatred of 
war as a curse ? 

When we as Americans face such 
questions as this there need be no hesita- 
tion in our answer. It is time that we 
repudiated the slander which Germany 
has sedulously championed and propa- 
gated, that the United States is material- 
istic and dollar-mad. What nation in 
all the world has been more scrupulous 
in its regard of the rights of other na- 
tions? We have made mistakes. We 
have had our early period when we be- 
lieved with other nations that it was 
right to conquer. But for seventy years 
we have dared follow ideals which are 
worthy of a Christian people. A war for 
four terrible years removed slavery from 
our constitutional life. We fought a war 
with Spain that Cuba might be free. 
And when we came into possession of the 
Philippines we not only paid an indem- 
nity for our victory, but deliberately 
undertook to educate the Filipinos in the 
ways of democracy and self-government. 
We gave back an indemnity to Japan and 
refused to take a punitive indemnity 
from China. We have preserved the 
Western Hemisphere from European 
spoliation, and we have helped our 



neighboring weaker republics into finan- 
cial health and international safety. We 
have refused to intervene in Mexico at 
the behest of concessionaires. We are 
at this moment fighting a war entailing 
unmeasured sacrifice, not only that we 
may be free from the terror that intrigues 
by day and arms by night, but that the 
whole world may share in the same 
freedom. 

The citizen of the United States need 
not be blind to the crudities, the blun- 
ders, and the national shortcomings of 
his nation. Criticism is not tabooed by 
patriotism. We have done some things 
we ought not to have done and we have 
left undone some of the things we ought 
to have done; but by the grace of God 
there is health in us! We may whole- 
heartedly declare that we stand for a 
nation that has a mission; that dares to 
help other nations who are in distress and 
is determined to right wrongs it may 
have done. This is the patriotism of the 
future, a loyalty to a nation which by its 
own morality and purpose seeks, not 
only to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, but to make democracy safe for the 
world. The millions of fathers and 
mothers who see their sons swept into 
the maelstrom of war have no conflict 
with their consciences. These sons are 
not the creatures of the will to power, 
but of the will to serve. Our patriotism 
dares glory in its outlook and its hopes 
because it knows that the triumph of 
our land is the triumph of the cause of a 
better humanity. And because of this 
vicarious nationalism it dares pray a 
God of justice to give it victory in battle. 



